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Not less necessary is the cobbler (Chamar), who skins
the carcases of the village cattle, makes the cartman's
whips, and keeps in repair the shoes of the community;
while his wife has the monopoly of obstetric practice.
The washerman (Dhobi) and the barber (Napit) are as
indispensable to a people hedged around by ceremonial
observances as the scavengers (Dom, Hari) are to remove
unclean substances and to maintain an affectation of
sanitation. The services of the blacksmith (Karmakar,
or Lohar) are in daily requisition, and the potter
(Kumhar) makes the earthen plates and bowls which
nine-tenths of the people use for cooking and eating from.
The confectioner (Madak and Kandu) is a necessity
among a people whose food is almost wholly farinaceous,
and who are often obliged to have it in a portable form,
and to eat it under the shadow of a tree, or by the road-
side, whenever they find leisure to do so. The petty
luxuries of village life are provided by the Sunri, who
sells wine, and the Barni and Tamoli, who grow and
vend the aromatic pan-leaf and the astringent betel-nut
so dear to native palates. The Tanti and the Jugi
weave the coarse clothes which the village folk wear, and
the Mali grows the flowers for the local shrine, or the
frequent domestic festival, as well as the better kind of
vegetables with which the villager mends his coarse fare.
All these artisans work for a community whose main
ingredients are cultivators and herdsmen. The agri-
cultural element, from which few castes are altogether
dissociated, is mainly supplied by the Kaibarthas in
Bengal, Kurmis in Behar, and Chassas in Orissa. The
Gwalla (cow-keeper) is a familiar and frequent figure in
every corner of the land. The cow is to the Hindu
much more than the camel to the Arab, and it fills a
large place in every phase of his daily life. . . , The